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paper had been missent and could therefore not be presented. 
It will appear in Modern Language Notes. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.10 p. m. 

THIKD SESSION. 

The meeting convened Tuesday afternoon at 2.10 p. m. ; 
President Carruth in the chair. A telegram sent by the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association was read : 
" Next meeting of the Association at Cleveland ; President : 
Calvin Thomas." 

The reading of papers was then continued. 

6. " The Employment of the Foreign Language in the 
Class Room." By Professor Carl Osthaus, of the University 
of Indiana. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professors S. W. 
Cutting, Henry Cohn, von Klenze, Eggert, Karsten, Baillot, 
and the author. 

7. "Shakespeare's Present Indicative s-Ending with Plural 
Subjects." By Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University 
of Louisiana. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Blackburn, Eggert, 
E. Lewis, Bruner, Henry Cohn, Tolman, and the author. 

8. "Thought and Sentence in Disagreement; Selections 
from Lectures on Correspondence of Thought and Sentence." 
By Professor Edward F. Owen, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Remarks were made by Professors Karsten, C. A. Smith, 
Hench and Leser. 

9. " On the Old High German Hildebrandslied." 1 By F. 
H. Wilkins, of the University of Wisconsin. 

1 This paper will be published in full in the Bulletins of the University of 
Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, vol. I, No. 1. 
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A few introductory words emphasized the importance of the Hildebrands- 
lied, this unique remnant of Germanic epic poetry, and explained why the 
author like others who have gone before offers a minute investigation of 
certain questions connected with the poem. 

Manuscript : Following Wilhelm Grimm, scholars have generally assumed 
that the Hildebrandslied was written by two hands. A minute examination, 
however, reveals the fact there were five scribes : The first ( a) wrote as far 
as 'gufthamun' included (Braunes, Ahd. Lesebuch, v. 5), the second ($) to 
uuortum incl. (v. 9), the third (y) to quad incl. (that is to bottom of first 
page of the manuscript), the fourth (S) to man (v. 41) or thereabouts, the 
fifth (e) to the end of second page. The difference of hands becomes apparent 
by a close examination of certain letters as g, runic w or even the simple m 
or n ; differences are also observed in the spacing of words and the punctua- 
tion. This division into five hands had been definitely determined, when it 
was found that the crossed d at the beginning of the poem are confined to 
scribe a, thus showing a difference of orthography where the division of 
hands is most likely to be overlooked. Designating our manuscript by A, 
the one from which it was copied by B, it becomes apparent from two reasons 
that B is not yet the original. The mistake -braht for brant, due to the false 
solving of a ligature, occurs with all five scribes ; it was evidently the mistake 
of one scribe (B) who, when the mistake was once made, constantly repeated 
it. The mistake could only have occurred to B while copying from another 
manuscript which was probably the original (w). In the second place the 
High German elements of the HUdebrandflied are so much of one cast that 
they were probably introduced by one scribe, probably B. It was assumed 
that B copied directly from the original, inasmuch as otherwise the traits of 
the original would have been destroyed to a greater extent than is actually 
the case. 

Orthography: The orthography of our manuscript was considered to 
prove a systematic, though perhaps not very perfect, attempt of the original 
to designate Old Saxon sounds from point of view of one who was familiar 
with High German orthography, it being assumed that Kogel (Paul's 
Orundrixs der Germanischen Philologie, vol. II, 174) has proved that the poem 
is an Old Saxon poem. 

We find nowhere the d of the Saxon (ex. d6d, dead) excepting one or 
two forms, which can be easily explained. It is almost impossible that d 
should have been expunged entirely if it was used. The original must have 
used the High German t for (ex 't6t') to designate the Saxon d. H.G. t 
and O.S. d were probably quite similar : the one unvoiced, the other voiced 
lenis. (The t of the English or North German should not be compared 
under any circumstances.) Saxon t (ex 'l^ttun' let) was rendered in the 
Inlaut by tt, probably to designate the more strongly articulated t of the 
Saxon in distinction from the H.G. t. Saxon th was probably designated by 
d, which is by no means a strange orthograghy. Germanic k was probably 
designated in part by ch (Anlaut, Inlaut?) and k (Auslaut). g by g, p by p, 
b by b or v (Inlaut), w not by the Anglo-Saxon runic symbol but by uu, u, 
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Germanic ai and 6 (= High German 6, ea, ia) by se and e, Germanic an 
by ao. 

Dialect: The High German elements were principally introduced by 
scribe B : no systematic attempt was made to change the Saxon character 
of the monument, in many cases the changes made by scribe B were proba- 
bly unconscious and seemed to him purely orthographic, while in reality 
he destroyed the designation of Saxon sounds. But it must be aknowledged 
that High German forms have been substituted to a certain extent for Saxon 
forms, especially particles. The dialect of B is Middle German, as can 
be shown by a comparison with certain portions of the Old High German 
Tatian. To determine the exact condition of the original, is of course im- 
possible, and a thorough examination of this point would lead beyond the 
limits set to this paper ; but considering the fact that the orthography of 
the original shows such strong High German influence, the possibility 
exists, that the forms of the original already showed High German influ- 
ence in vocabulary and inflection. 

10. "Notes on Syllabication — its importance in teaching 
French Pronunciation." l By Professor Atkinson Jenkins, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Brugmann says : "An expiration, simply allowed to die away, contains 
but one point of expiration. If, on the other hand, fluctuations in the ex- 
piratory impulse take place, still other points become perceptible alongside 
the principal point ; these, owing to their smaller force, are felt as subordi- 
nate to the principal point." s 

This lucid description coincides with Sievers' distinction between expira- 
tory syllables (Expirationssilben) and sound syllables (Schallsilben), and gives 
the key to the main difference between French and English syllabication. 

English 'culpability' has two expiratory syllables: to the first (cul.p) is 
joined the sound-syllable p.a ; to the second (bi.l) are joined two sound- 

1 For a careful analysis of the main features of syllable formation, see 
Sievers, Grundziiye der Phonelik (3ded.), \ 29. Criticisms on the same by 
Vietor, Elemente der Phonetilc, § 143 n°; a summary of the same in Jespersen, 
The Articulations of Speech Sounds, \ 49. For some useful practical rules 
(English, French, German), see Soames, An Introduction to Phonetics, pp. 
72, 137, 160. For syllable division in Latin, and a comparison with the 
Romance languages, see Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein, p. 137 S. 
For a very brief treatment of English syllable division, see Sweet, A Primer 
of Phonetics, p. 60 ff. For a few hints in regard to French, see Passy, Les 
Sons du Francais (ltd ed.), \\ 103-110; also Beyer, Franzosische Phonetik, 
§{< 70-71. For some additional hints, not given elsewhere, see Koschwitz, 
Orammatik der Neufransosischen Schriftsprache, I, § 33. 

8 Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, I, § 667, 4. 



